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dollars should be raised, six thousand of which has 
already been pledged. In addition to the Congress 
proper, which would last from three to five days, it 
would be wise to look towards holding meetings in 
various large cities of the country. 

The subject of the time and place of the Congress was 
then briefly discussed. After remarks by Hon. Wm. J. 
Coombs of Brooklyn, Belva A. Lockwood of Washing- 
ton, Edwin D. Mead, Edwin Ginn and Benjamin F. 
Trueblood of Boston, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philip 
C. Garrett of Philadelphia, and others, a motion made 
by Hon. Wm. J. Coombs that the time and place of 
holding the Congress be left to an Executive Com- 
mittee, to be appointed later, was adopted. 

A committee of three, consisting of Joshua L. Baily of 
Philadelphia, Wm. J. Coombs of New York, and Edwin 
Ginn of Boston, was then, on motion, named by the 
Chair to bring forward the names of persons to serve as 
a general Executive Committee, to make arrangements 
for the Congress. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood moved that the persons, more 
than fifty in number, who had joined in the invitation to 
hold the Congress in this country this year, be made the 
nucleus of a committee to be known as the "General 
Committee of the Thirteenth International Peace Con- 
gress," and that the Executive Committee, when ap- 
pointed, should have power to increase this number at 
its will. It was voted, further, that the selection of the 
President and Secretary of the Congress and six Vice- 
Presidents also be left to the Executive Committee. 

The subject of the time and place of holding the 
Congress was then further informally discussed. Hon. 
John W. Hoyt, Prof. Daniel Batchellor, Belva A. Lock- 
wood and others favored St. Louis. Edwin Ginn of 
Boston, Joshua L. Baily of Philadelphia, Edwin D. 
Mead, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff and others expressed the opinion that some city on 
the Atlantic seaboard would be much better, and would 
secure a much larger attendance, especially from Euro- 
pean countries. 

The Committee on Nomination then reported the 
following persons to serve as a general Executive Com- 
mittee : Edwin D. Mead, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Boston ; 
Hon. George F. Seward, Walter S. Logan, New York; 
Hon. Wm. N. Ashman, Philip C. Garrett, Philadelphia ; 
Richard H. Thomas, Baltimore ; Edwin Burritt Smith, 
Prof. Graham Taylor, Chicago; Mrs. Charles Russell 
Lowell, New York; Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop 
Centre, Me. ; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis. 

The report of the Committee was approved and the 
twelve persons named chosen. The Nominating Com- 
mittee recommended that whoever should be chosen 
President of the Congress should be ex officio a member 
of the Executive Committee. This recommendation was 
approved. 

On motion of Benjamin F. Trueblood the Executive 
Committee was authorized to fill any vacancies that 
might occur in its numbers. On motion of Professor 
Batchellor the Executive Committee was given full 
powers to make all arrangements for the Congress. 

An interesting episode connected with the meeting 
was the presentation of the Chinese ambassador, who 
was cordially received by the Chairman, Hon. George F. 
Seward, formerly Minister to China, who spoke in warm 



appreciation of China's love of peace. The Chinese 
ambassador, who expressed himself as in hearty sym- 
pathy with the international peace movement, said that 
he would report to his government the matter of the 
coming Peace Congress, and would be glad to furnish a 
Chinese imperial flag bordered in white to be used in 
company with other similar national flags, as an evidence 
of China's interest in the cause of peace. 

Besides the persons named above, there were present 
at the meeting Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, Andrew Carnegie, Dr. Merrill E. Gates, 
Hon. Samuel B. Capen, Hon. Henry E. Cobb of Newton, 
Mass. ; Mrs. Clinton Smith, President of the Women's 
Temperance Union of the District of Columbia; Dr. 
Richard H. Thomas of Baltimore ; Dr. Robert S. Freed- 
man of New York; Joseph Elkinton of Pennsylvania, 
etc. 

The meeting adjourned sine die. 

1 ■ ♦ ■ i 

Anglo-American Arbitration. 

Facts of History. 

At the present moment, when the subject of an Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty has been revived and is being 
vigorously pushed, the salient facts of the historic move- 
ment which has led up to the present effort will interest 
all the readers of the Advocate of Peace. 

First of all, it should be remembered that the whole 
arbitration movement of the nineteenth century on its 
practical side originated in a treaty between Great Britain 
and the new republic of the United States, — the Jay 
Treaty of 1794. Furthermore, these two countries were 
the chief support of the movement for over half a cen- 
tury. Out of the thirty cases of dispute submitted to 
arbitration in the first half of the last century there were 
only six to which neither of these governments was a 
party. Of the other governments only France followed 
them at all closely. The practical effort to secure gov- 
ernmental approval of the principle of arbitration was 
confined almost exclusively to the United States and 
Great Britain until about 1870. The valuable work done 
in other countries was up to that time one of popular 
education, and did not seek directly to influence the 
governments. 

It is also a noteworthy fact of history that whatever 
was done up to this time in one of the two English- 
speaking countries was done with the other directly in 
mind, and was supported by the friends of peace in the 
other, whether arbitration in general was in view, or 
arbitration treaties, or a permanent tribunal of arbitration. 

Keeping these general considerations in mind, let us 
look at the chief events on the side of the effort to secure 
legislative action in recognition and development of the 
principle of arbitration. 

As early as December, 1837, a petition of the peace 
societies, supported by many prominent individuals out- 
side of the societies in most of the Eastern States, was 
sent to the Congress of the United States, asking that 
steps might be taken by our government to secure the 
establishment of an international tribunal of arbitration. 
The House Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which the 
subject was referred, made a long report on the petition, 
in which they expressed their hearty approval of the 
reference to arbitration of ordinary disputes between 
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nations, but declared their belief that the time had not 
then come to attempt to set up a permanent international 
tribunal. No action was taken by Congress. 

The next effort in this direction was made twelve 
years later in the British Parliament. On the 12th of 
June, 1849, Mr. Cobden, supported by petitions from 
meetings held in all the principal cities and towns of the 
United Kingdom, moved an address to the Queen pray- 
ing that foreign powers might be invited to concur in 
treaties, binding the parties to refer matters in dispute to 
arbitration. When the vote was taken, seventy-nine 
members were recorded in favor of Cobden's .motion and 
one hundred and seventy-six against it. Nearly half of 
the members, who were Cobden's friends, left the House 
to avoid voting. 

These years — from 1848 to 1853 — were years of 
extraordinary activity in the peace propaganda. It was 
the era of the first series of great international peace 
congresses, whose influence was enormous , in Great 
Britain and western continental Europe. During the 
late forties and the early fifties, prior to and following Mr. 
Cobden's effort in the House of Commons, a number of 
strong memorials were presented to the United States 
Congress. In 1857 Hon. Robert C. Winthrop presented 
to the Senate a memorial of the American Peace Society, 
which he supported in a strong speech. The Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, to which it was referred, reported 
" unanimously and cordially " a resolution declaring 
" that, in the judgment of this body, it would be proper 
and desirable for the government of these United States, 
wherever practicable, to secure, in its treaties with other 
nations, a provision for referring to the decision of 
umpires all future misunderstandings that cannot be 
satisfactorily adjusted by amicable negotiation, in the first 
instance, before a resort to hostilities shall be had." 
Congress seems to have taken no action on this unani- 
mous report of its Foreign Relations Committee. 

The next great wave of the peace movement came 
some years after the close of the Civil War, — after, one 
should rather say, the period of the great wars of the 
past century, during which the currents of peace, thought 
and sentiment, though they were steady and strong, ran 
below the surface. 

On the 31st of May, 1872, while the Alabama tribunal 
was sitting at Geneva, Charles Sumner, acting for the 
whole body of the friends of peace in the nation, intro- 
duced the following resolutions into the United States 
Senate, prefacing them with a long preamble, containing 
an argument for the course which he wished the Congress 
to take : 

" Resolved, That in the determination of international differ- 
ences arbitration should become a substitute for war in reality 
as in name, and therefore coextensive with war in jurisdiction, 
so that any question or grievance which might be the occasion 
of war or of misunderstanding between nations should be 
considered by this tribunal. 

" Resolved, That any withdrawal from a treaty recognizing 
arbitration, or any refusal to abide by the judgment of the ac- 
cepted tribunal, or any interposition of technicalities to limit 
the proceedings, is to this extent a disparagement of the tribu- 
nal as a substitute for war, and therefore hostile to civilization. 

" Resolved, That the United States, having at heart the cause 
of peace everywhere, and hoping to help its permanent estab- 



lishment between nations, hereby recommend the adoption of 
arbitration as a just and practical method for the determina- 
tion of international differences, to be maintained sincerely 
and in good faith, so that war may cease to be regarded as a 
proper form of trial between nations." 

These resolutions were ordered to be printed, but seem 
to have got no further. 

The following year, 1873, the next move for the cause 
was made in the House of Commons. On the 8th of 
Julj', Henry Richard, with whom Sumner and his co- 
adjutors were in sympathetic cooperation, moved "that 
an humble address be presented to Her Majesty praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to instruct her princi- 
pal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into 
communication with foreign powers with a view to fur- 
ther improvement in international law and the establish- 
ment of a general and permanent system of international 
arbitration." 

After the debate, in which Mr. Richard's motion was 
seriously opposed by the government, the previous ques- 
tion was defeated by a vote of 98 to 88. The vote on 
the motion was then taken and was found to be a tie. 
The speaker cast his vote for the motion and it was 
passed. 

It is proper to say here that about this time, 1873, the 
practical movement for governmental recognition of the 
principle of arbitration extended itself beyond the Anglo- 
United States sphere into Italy, France and other coun- 
tries, and that since that time it has embraced nearly all 
of the civilized nations, some of which have in recent 
years outstripped the English-speaking nations. 

The Anglo-American movement has, however, gone 
steadily on. The next year, 1874, the Congress of the 
United States went much farther than the House of 
Commons had gone in barely adopting the Richard's 
motion. The House of Representatives on the 17th of 
June and the Senate on the 25th passed unanimously 
the following resolution : 

" Resolved, That the people of the United States, being 
devoted to the policy of peace with all mankind, enjoying its 
blessings and hoping for its permanence and its universal 
adoption, hereby, through their representatives in Congress, 
recommend arbitration as a national substitute for war, and 
they further recommend to the treaty-making powers of the 
government to provide, if practicable, hereafter in the treaties 
made between the United States and foreign powers, that war 
shall not be declared by either of the contracting parties against 
the other until efforts have been made to adjust all alleged 
causes of difficulty by impartial arbitration." 

About a dozen years later Mr. William Randal Cremer, 
who has just been awarded the Nobel peace prize, under- 
took something of a still more precise character. He 
secured the signatures of two hundred and thirty-four 
members of the House of Commons to an address to the 
President and Congress of the United States, expressing 
the utmost satisfaction at the various proposals that had 
been introduced into Congress urging the government 
of the United States to take the necessary steps for con- 
cluding with Great Britain a treaty of arbitration, and 
pledging the best influence of the signers to ensure the 
acceptance by the government of Great Britain of any 
proposal of the kind emanating from the Congress of the 
United States. This address was presented to President 
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Cleveland on the 31st of October, 1887, by a deputation 
of thirteen prominent English public men. The Presi- 
dent declared himself heartily in sympathy with the 
purpose of the address. The memorial was later pre- 
sented to Congress and referred to the House Committee 
on Foreign Relations. . 

Nothing, however, was done in response to this 
memorial until two years later, when the Pan-American 
Conference was in session. On the 14th of February, 
1890, the Senate adopted unanimously, the House unani- 
mously concurring on the 4th of April, the following 
resolution, which, as will be seen, is iD general terms and 
not a direct reply to the British memorial : 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the President be, and is hereby, requested to 
invite, from time to time, as fit occasions may arise, negotia- 
tions with any government with which the United States has 
or may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any differ- 
ences or disputes arising between the two governments which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency may be referred to 
arbitration, and be peaceably adjusted by such means." 

In October of the same year, when Secretary of State 
Blaine sent to the other governments, with a circular 
letter inviting their cooperation, the form of arbitration 
treaty which had been agreed upon by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, he said in a note addressed to Lord 
Salisbury, then Prime Minister, that he hoped " that the 
important objects now sought to be obtained may favor- 
ably impress this (form of treaty) upon her Majesty's 
government." The United States government was in- 
formed shortly afterwards that the proposal would receive 
the careful consideration of the government of Great 
Britain. 

Nothing further was done, however, till nearly three 
years later. On the 16th of June, 1893, the following 
resolution, introduced by .Mr. Cremer and supported by 
more than two millions of petitioners, passed the House of 
Commons without a division, after a memorable debate : 

"Resolved, That this House has learned with satisfaction 
that both Houses of the United States Congress have author- 
ized the President to invite from time to time, as fit occasions 
may arise, negotiations with any government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end 
that any differences or disputes arising between the two gov- 
ernments which cannot be adjusted t by diplomatic agencies 
may be referred to arbitration and peaceably adjusted by such 
means ; and that this House, cordially sympathizing with the 
purpose in view, expresses the hope that Her Majesty's gov- 
ernment will lend their ready cooperation to the government 
of the United States on the basis of the foregoing resolution." 

This resolution was communicated by Lord Rosebery, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, through the 
British Ambassador at Washington, to our government. 
In his note he said : " Her Majesty's government have 
pleasure in bringing this resolution to the knowledge of 
the government of the United States, and would be glad 
if the President should see fit to lay it before both 
Houses of Congress." Some time later Mr. Cremer 
visited Washington again in the interests of a treaty be- 
tween the two countries. 

The sequel of all this was that in the spring of 1895 
communications were exchanged between Secretary of 
State Gresham and Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British 
Ambassador, " upon the establishment of a system of in- 



ternational arbitration for the adjustment of disputes be- 
tween the two governments." Mr. Gresham's death in 
May of that year cut these negotiations short, and they 
were not taken up again till the spring of 1896, after the 
crisis of the Venezuela disturbance produced by Presi- 
dent Cleveland's message had passed its dangerous stage. 
A resumption of the negotiations was then proposed by 
Lord Salisbury, and the result was that, after about a 
year's correspondence and discussion of the terms of 
a convention, by our Secretary of State and the British 
Ambassador at Washington, the Olney- Pauncefote treaty 
was signed on the 11th of January, 1897, sent immedi- 
ately to the Senate, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The fate of this treaty, which was 
favorably reported by the Committee on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary after being amended nearly beyond recognition, is 
known to everybody. It failed of ratification, when it 
came to vote on the 5th of May, by four votes, the vote, 
counting pairs, being fifty-two for the treaty and thirty- 
one against it. 

Since that time no special effort has been made until 
this winter to have the negotiations for an Anglo-Ameri- 
can treaty renewed. 

Meantime the Hague Conference was held in 1899 and 
the Convention providing for the establishment of the 
permanent court of arbitration was agreed to. In the 
drafting of this convention and in the securing of its 
adoption by the Conference no two deputations had more 
influence — it is entirely within bounds to say that no 
two had so much influence — as those whose chairmen 
were respectively Andrew D. White and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote. The latter furnished the form of treaty 
which served as the basis of the discussions and the 
former a good share of the dynamics which made the 
Conference go. The Hague treaty is a treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain just as truly as if 
they were the only two parties to it. But this treaty 
does not bind them by treaty stipulations to refer any 
disputes to the permanent court. The moral obligation 
to do so is of course very strong. What is needed there- 
fore to complete the movement which has been for three 
quarters of a century bringing these two powerful kin- 
dred nations nearer and nearer into the bonds, the strong 
and permanent bonds, of perpetual peace, is a treaty of 
obligatory arbitration, under which they shall pledge 
themselves to submit their disputes to the great tribunal 
in the creation of which they were so influential. This 
is now the only thing that remains to be done, and every 
consideration demands that it be done without delay. 

Abstract of Addresses at the Washing' 
ton Arbitration Conference. 

Opening Remarks of Hon. John W. Foster. 

I highly appreciate the honor conferred on me in 
being called upon to preside over such a distinguished 
and representative body of citizens, assembled from all 
parts of the Union to confer upon one of the most 
important subjects which concern mankind. 

The time at your command is limited, and I must not 
consume any considerable portion of it in introductory 
remarks. I think, however, it may be profitable to your 
deliberations if I briefly refer to one aspect of the main 
question you have in hand. 



